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ABSTRACT 

THE LAW, POLICY, AND POLITICS OF FORMAL HfPNOSi::; 
IN THE PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE CLASSROOM 
St«v«n Mark Sachs 

Th© purpose of this Practicuw was to investigate the 
legal » policy^ and political implication© of tha us© of 
formal hypnosis as an instructional augmentation in the 
public community collegs classroom. It was based on infor*- 

motion from printed sources, legal documents, and inter- 
views with community college administrators - 

No formal policy exclusively tied to the subject was 
found. Germaine California Education Code and related 
citations indicated policy permisi veness to hypnosis^ 
ciaployment under certain conditions. Academic freedom was 
also discussed in thifi^ contexts 

Little informal policy was available; that which was 
discernable implied general acceptance of the instruction* 

al use of hypnosis as legitimate^ again under specified 
conditions . 

Discussion of the politics of such hypnotic application 
involved working through scenarios of lawsuits related to 
hypnosis- It served to discriminate between hypnosis as a 
mere tool for instruction (with subject matter being the 
critical factor) from hypnosis m a supportable or noneup- 
pcr table andragogical technique • 
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Subjectivw reactions to th« idea of hypnosi©' appli- 
cation to clasarooiK instruction appeared to bo modulated 
by th» riB&pondentft levels of prior exposure to hypnosis* 
factual base, and political experiences with hypnosis^ 
rasif ications. 

Presentation of a hypnosis -related student gr ievonce 
scenario in interview resulted in almost all respondents 
indicating a desire to undertake a formal investigation of 
the student's <or students^ > allegations. Such investiga- 
tion would focus on the conditions under which the hypno- 
sis Occurred. 

Pol icy was discussed and recommended to include con- 
sideration of: locus of hypnotic instruction <one center, 
classrooms, or some combination); content of hypnotic 
instruction (facts, study techniques, test-taking enhance- 
mantr etc.); professionalism and professional training in 
hypnosis; knowledge and consent on the students' parts; 
find academic freedom involved in the application of hypno- 
SIB to community college instruction. 
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THE LAW, POLICY, AND POLITICS OF FORMAL HYPNOSIS 
IN THE PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE CLASSROOM 

In o report for thm United Stoles Office of Education «. 
J. ColoRsn concluded that personal variebliie initial 
attitudes, interests^ and motivation determine more of 
the variability in amount learned than any other education^ 

al input or coebination of inputs under the instructor's 
control (Coleman, 1966) • Hypnosis has been demonstrated 
to be extremely effective in affecting attitudes, inter- 

sets, and particularly motivotion (Freedmon and Frsedman, 
1982) . 

The purpose of this Practicum was to investigate the 
Isgal, policy^ and political implications of the use of 
formal hypnosis as an instructional augmentation in the 
public community college classroom. It did so through 
both document research and personal interview. 

Hypnosis, which may be partially described as a state 
of focused attention, is a normal part of daily living 
(Fraadman and Freedman, 1982) • For example, when we ars 
juBt waking up, we ore in a statu indistinguishable from 
hypnosis* This natural state hos therefore been with ue 
since the first human began to slip into unconsciousness. 
Kowover, the benefits of purposefully temporaily exten- 
ding the state were unknown for centuries « 

Ths history of formal hypnosis datss back to Franco 

in the 1700s, where Franz Anton Kesmer bslieved himself to 



hm manipulating thm "'animal »agn®ti©»" of poople. H® 
would s€iat his patients around a larg® tobl«i r9pl9t« with 
iRtttal bars end othar equlpmant^ and would chant and wave 
aagnota ov«r the auffarara to induco his '*Hesaoric atato" 
(latar to ba callad, *'hypnoaia** ) . 

Haaaar waa of couraa unawara of why his odd gaaticu- 
lationa and caranoniaa affactad paopla as much aa they 
appaa^«pd to. But tha potancy of thia altarad yat normal 
ateta of conaciouanaaa gradually bacama known mora gana- 
rally, Meamar and hia adharanta and collaaguaa pradic- 
tobly wsra varioualy worahippad and na£4ad pariaha. Yat 
cartain adaquataly opan-mindad indivlduala wara abla to 
byposa dysfunctional amotionalxam and daal with tha meamer 
ic hypnotic atata quita affactivaly. 

Hypnoaia waa latar uaad by Fraud (in paychotharapy ) , 
E&daila (in madicina)^ and countlass othar paraonagaa now 
ravarad for thair work uaing hypnoaia (Shor, 1979) • 

Ssch^round and Significanca 
Throughout its history, hypnoaia haa baan a contrc- 
varaial aubjact primarily bacauaa of two factors: igno- 
ronca ond abusa* Thaaa hava lad to inappropr lata yat 
powerful stigmata which still paraist in the minds of the 
undaraducatad . 

The chalkboard and tha taxtbook ara commonly accepted 



instructionol csugK^ntations in thm traditional clQGsrooR. 
Tho uao of hypnoaifi, howevor, im «xtr«»ely rar« (Sachs, 
1981?. It is bslievsd that such rarity dsrivos in largo 
sossurs fros ths widssprsad ignoroncs and abuss noted 
abovs . 

Constructivs hypnosis tskss placs at Eost Los Angslea 
Collsge whers Assistant Profsssor of Psychology David 
Fishsr rsgularly usss hypnosis in his Scholastic and Psr- 
sonal Dsvslopssnt classss (Hunoz, 1980). Fishsr^'s straaw 
of hypnotic suggestions includes references to self- 
respect as well OS proper word pronunciation » reading 
cosprehension, and sore. (His techniques were 
sufficiently noteworthy that Fisher wos asked to provide 
self -hypnosis workshops for faculty and staff of the Los 
Angeles Comsunity College District in 1982.) 

The use of hypnosis in the coesunity college 
clossroos is end will be modulated by severol factors. 
Sose of the sost potent of these are and will be the 
explicit and implicit institutional « local governing 
board, and public governmental policies and politics. 

This Practicum assessed the status of the germaine 
statutes and formal and informal institutional semi- 
iwperatives. Ultimately* it is hoped that this Practicu» 
will become a tool for easing acceptance of effective 
hypnotic educational interventions • 

Clearly, hypnosis, if it is used effectively and 
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judiciously p has tronoindous potsntiol for •nhoncing stu- 
dent IsQrning and psrfomoncs. But bmform it is employed 
in a widsspr«ad and systSRati2,sd (or syst9»atically- 
avai labia) fashion, certain logistic and legal safeguards 
are in order. This Practicuvi is therefore of significant 
inport not only to the author's institution, but to all of 
coswunity college education. It is obviously within the 
purview of the NOVA Politics, Law, and Economics module 
since it addresses the politics and law relevant to the 
ewploysent of hypnosis at the consunity college. Further- 
acre, insofar as hypnosis nay facilitate more efficient 
and effective learning and instruction Csee^. e.g.. Sears, 
1955; and Rosenthal, 1944), it has econosic educational 
ispact as well. Though the scope here centers on the 
coRsunity college, all of education is in fact being 
addressed . 



ThiB practicus involved inf ormat ion-gather ing frojn 
ftsvoral diverse literature and husan resources. 

The written sources are listed in the "References" 
section. Approxisately half of the law and case law 
citations were obtained through the **Westlaw'* cosputerized 
search facility, with which the author scanned both Cali- 
fornia and Southeastern published case law. 

Persons in the following roles were interviewed: 



Procedure 



1 . 
2. 
3. 



College President 
Dean of Instruction 
Dean of Student Services 
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4. A«»ii»t€int D«on of Student Sarvic«s 

5. Studant 0»budAp«rAon 

6. PrMidttnt, Faculty Sanata 

7. V/lca-Chancallor , Educational Sarvicaa (of a 
10-collaga diatrict) 

S. Inatructor who uaaa hypnoaia in tha claaaroo* 
9. Profaaaional pain control apacialiat for tha 

Vataran'a Adainiatration who uaaa hypnoaia 

aa a kay tool in har work 
10. Taaa hypnotharapiata . 

An attaapt waa aada to alicit aa auch of tha follo- 
wing information aa poaaibla froa aach raapondant. Tha 
Hat balow aarvad aa a aaaistructurad intarviaw davica, os 
in, "Of what foraal hypnoaia-ralotad policy ara you 
awara?" : 

1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 



7. 



Proloqu a 

Tha raaaindar of thia aaction ia organizad undar 
aix rubrical Formal Policy, Inforaol Policy, Politics, 
Range of Subjactiva Raaponaa, Ranga of Potantial Official 
Raaponaa, and Policy lap^, icetiona and Racoaaandations . 
5inca confidant iality of raapondanta waa proaiaad and 
sinca ona raapondant par poaition clasaif ication waa 



Formal policy 
Informal policy 

Racounting of garaaina anacdotaa 
Ralatad political dynamica 

Subjactiva raaction to tha idaa of hypnoaia in 
tha claaarooB 

Probabla action takan in tha hypothatical caaa 
whara a atud<«nt thraatana to aua tha inatitu- 
tion for hia/har axpoaura to an hypnotic 
induction 

Racomaandad raatrictiona or othar policy to 
anhanca accaptability and/or lagality of uaa 
of hypnoaie in tha claaaroom 
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int«rvlew«d, thm po&ition clci««if ication of tho r9«pon- 
d«nt« will only torn notad in thoso cammm whars thm interac- 
tion of opinion (or r«Goll«ction> and position eppvars to 
hav« significant import for thia Practicun. 

Formal Policy 

No formal policy on tha use of hypnosis ir the commu- 
nity collsgs classroom was idsntifisd in this invsstiga- 
tlon. Whils ths study connot hm sssn as axhaustivs 
(sines, s.g., not svsry sst of Board rulss for all commu- 
nity collsgss was consulted), ths evidence still provides 
o tremendously strong indication that no such policy 
exists. 

For example, two persons employed to do law research 
in one multicampus community college districts Office of 
General Counsel could find no Board Rule or Educotion Code 
citation or Business and Professions Code citation speak -* 

ing to the employment of hypnosis as noted above; H9p<^ of 
this study^s interviewees spanning the range from stu- 
dent ombudsperson to instructional dean to college presi- 
dent to Vice-chancellor for Educational Services of a 10- 
college district knew of any formol policy? and the 
author could not find any formal policy # code citation, or 
computer-searched case law which directly and specifically 
addressed the question (of the use of hypnosis in the 
community college classroom). 

There is very little formal, written policy even mar- 
ginally reloted to the question; however, some code cita- 
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tions b«cir on thm question. For •xamplo, thm CQllfornio 



EducQtion Cod^ > Section 49443, prohibit* public »chooi 
cuthoritiuft ond oth«r Mploy«ii« from taking action which 
would hm 

to provide for or arrange for, or oth«rwiM 
•ngagtt in any activity dir#ctad to providing 
for, tha paychological or paychiatric traat- 
aant, or both, of a pupil anrollad in a public 
achool . . . unlaaa tha prior writtan conaant 
of tha parant or guardian to auch • • . traat- 
aant ia firat obtainad. 

It ia aoat intaraating to nota that thia aaction doaa 
not placa licanaura raquiraaanta on tha paychological or 
paychiatric practitionar ; it aaraly raquiraa rarantal or 
guardian paraiaaion for auch a practica* 

Furthar alucidation on thia point, and tha kay to ita 

ralavanca to tha quaation at hand, aay ba found in tha 

Cnlifornia Buainaaa and Profaaaiona Coda, Sactlon 2903, 

which atataa, in part, 

Tha practica of paychology ia dafinad aa 
randaring or offaring to randar for a faa to 
individuala, groupa, organizational or tha pub- 
lic any paychological aarvica involving tha ap- 
plication of paychological principlaa, aathoda, 
and procaduraa of undaratanding, pradicting, and 
influancing bahavior, auch aa tha principlaa 
partaining to laarning, parcaption, motivation, 
amotiona, and intarparaonal ralationahipa; and 
tha mathoda and prer^aduraa of intarviawing, 
counaaling, pcychotharapy , bahavior modification, 
ansL hvpnoaia . . . Paychotharapy within tha 
aaaning of thia chaptar maana tha uaa of pay* 
chological mathoda in a profaaaional ralation- 
ahip to aaaiat a paraon or paraona to acquira 
graatar human af f actlvanama or to modify faal- 
inga, conditiona, attitudaa, and bahavior which 
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«r« ti^otionnlly , int«ll©ctuolly , or socially 
Ineffectual or aaiad juat i va . 

(Enphaaia added) 
It appears, therefore, that Pgy g n tq l flucirdian 

persiiaeion, a echool pupil may be aseleted through psycho- 
therapeutic interventions, and that such interventions nay 
include hypnosis. The citations here apparently apply to 
elementary and secondary students; California Education 
Q orlm section 48400 identifies the charges of the above 
policy as those up to age IS* By extension, however, it 
would probably be appropriate to assume that parental or 
guardian permission would not be necessary for the appli- 
cati'^n of , psychological /psychiatric interventions for 
comiwunitv^ college students 18 years of age and overt that 
their consent would probably be in order (see Policy 
Implications and Recommendations below); and that those 
inteventions may include both instructional and motivation 
al thrusts. 

The question of an instructor's academic freedom 
naturally arises here. How much precedent is there for an 
instructor to use atypical or unprecedented techniques 
h«/she fit in the execution of the professional's 

instructional duties? While a full treatise on acadeiRic 
freedOB", is beyond the scope of this Practicum, certain 
citations should shed appropricte light on the question « 

To set the stage^ consider the law on "experimental 
Bc^hooi prQgrajR&,** which flourish primarily on thu basii^ 
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of Qxpreseions of acQdemic freedovi. According to 



Ca^IlforniQ Juri#Bi:udgiLCii > Volume 56 <i980), 

^ Th« [Education] Code provides that the go- 
verning board of any school diatrict aay eata- 
bliah one or aore alternative schools which in 
a school or separate class group within a school 
operate in a manner deaigned to saxisize the 
opportunity for students to develop the oositlve 
values of self-reliance, initistive, kindness, 
spontaneity, resourcefulness, courage, crea- 
tivity, responsibility, and ^oy; recognize that 
tha best learning takes place when the student 
learns because of his desire to learn; main- 
tain a learning situation saxinizing student 
motivation; and encouraging the student in his 
own time to follow his own interests, maximize 
the opportunity for teachers, parents ard stu- 
dents to cooperatively develop the learning 
process and its subject matter . . « 

'Th® Cod® ie recognizing the appropriateness of usinci 

cktypical techniques to operote on the motivational and 

other systems of the students for their own good. Now, 

let u& consider public official liability (and instructors 

may be considered public officials) for use of non- 

tradit:ionol methods. Somewhat relevantly, an article in 

•*The Haatinga Law Journal" indicates that 

A long line of cases point (sic) out that a 
puhlic official will be protected by this im- 
munity [from civil liability} even if he acta 
with malice and without probable cause. How- 
aver the act in question must be within the 
acope of the official's authority . 

(1957-58, P. 82) 

Ridiatedly, Waliach and Boone (1979) „ in their diecus- 

ksLan of t^^rtf^p state 

A public employee is not ordinarily liab e 
for an in3ury caused by hia conduct in exer- 
c 1 ai ng discretion vested in him . Govt C Sect . 
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820.2 Thm linploying ontity x» entitliid to the 
mmmm in»unity* Govt C Sect. dlS.2(b>. 

(P. 127, S«ct. 8.16.) 

How«' ar , th«y go on to Aay, 

Di«cr«tionciry imiunity io ri»«trict«d to basic 
policy doclsionA rtt4ich«d at an executive level , 
aa contraated with einiaterial iapleaentation 
of that policy at lower levels o£ o£ficial 
reaponaibil ity • 

<P. 127^ Sect. 8,18. ) 
Th4fe>ae way be interpreted to wean that» while a policy 
on the application of hypnoeie in the coaAunity college 
clQssrooa aay be peraiaeible (in that^ e.g., the Board of 
Trueteee or President or Dean of Instruction would repre- 
sent the executive level and that, as noted above, 
hypnosis say be construed as an appropriate educational 
intervention), an instructor using hypnosis (at the "aini- 
eterial" level) say still not necessarily be iaaune fro* 
prosecution should he/she abuse hypnosis or the 
students in the course of its eaployaent. 

Informal Policy 

Policy in an area as reaarkable as hypnosis evolves 

as reactive rather than as proactive policy. In no case 
were any of the respondents aware of any informal policy 
with respect to hypnosis except in cases where hypnosis 
had occurred, thereafter precipitating inforsal policy. 

Most of such policy is relatively benign. For 
^nnmple^ on© respondent knew of an instructor who had the 
1 n vBBt jqqt i^qn pf (not the practice of) hypnosis in his 
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coursfi outline. Tho respondent^ who wqs in a position to 
set acQdenic policy, felt that this was simply one of the 
skills possessed by the instructor « ond that it was 
perfectly acceptable to talk about Cand even denonstrate ) 
hypno&is . 

Anecdotal ly juxtaposed to this was the report of 
another respondent in a policymaking position who 
had apparently encountered a situation involving an 
instructor esploying hypnosis in a possibly "imworal" 
fashion in the classroom. This respondent felt that hyp- 
nosis should not be permitted, although it could be 
dlacussed and demonstrated, 

3uch prescriptive reactions were very rare, however. 
For example, Hunoz^s (1980) report on Assistant Professor 
Fisher's use of hypnosis in the classrooms of F'^st Los 
Angeles College did not result in sny negative sanctions 
ot the institution. In fact, it resulted in an invitation 
for the instructor to provide workshops for professors in 
the use of self -hypnosis • That may be seen as implying 
tacit institutional approval of the application of hypno- 
aia ii; and out of the classroom. 

Barrios (1978) reported that hypnosis, an integral 
port of hi;, "Self -Programmed Counseling," was efft. tive 
in improving motivation and self-image of college 
«>tudent&, and was hence an appropriate educational 
intervention. In an interview with Dr. Raymond Mireles of 
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East Los Ang©l«»s Col leg© < 1 S&O > , th® prof ©ssor indicated 
that such Self -Progrowiiiod Counseling^ and its hypnotic 
component r app^arsd to hm <9xtr9»Gly sffsctivo in such 
motivation and s«lf-i»ag« ipiprovwwont ar^asr and that such 
I mprovamttnts linpactcid positiv«ily on student performance. 
Kirsles'' activities were known to the college administra- 
tion, and since the activities were in no way curtailed or 
criticized, one may conclude that the hypnotic instruc- 
tional interventions were therefore sanctioned « 

The author also uses hypnotic technique in hie 
classroom, and h^s invited other instructors to bring 
their classes in for lecture/demonstration/participation. 
Several have taken up the offer, indirectly indicating 
^icceptance of the appropriateness of hypnosis in the com- 
munity college classroom. Furthermore, the author has 
submitted several *'Guest Speaker Request" forms to his collegers 
administration , seeking approval for a pair of team hypnotists to 
perform such locture^damonstrations in his classroom* There have 
never been any problems with approval despite the fact that 
several instructional administrations have been individually 
approached for such approval* 

With few exceptionSp then^ it appears that informal 
policy at the community college level permits discussions 
and de^onstratms of hypnosis without exception . 
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Th® acutsl prcictlo« of hypnoftia, how«vfir, with th» »tu 
dunts 49ctlng o« ritcipisnts or aub^^cts^ r«c«iv«s both 
posit lv« Qnd n«gativ« •Qnction, depending cipporontXy on 
thm parson''* prior eKperi^ncM with ths stat# of hypnosis 
and its underlying politics. 

PQUtigf 

The politics of the use of hypnosis in ths consunity 
collego classroom srs esrontislly nebulous snd idiosyncra- 
tic. Thoss rsspondents with actual sxpsrisncss with 
classrooii hypnosis or with staff training in sslf -hypnosis 
appear to universally praise the method's appropriateness 
and utility. They sees to find it difficult to construe 
hypnosis as threatening in and of itselfi the potential 
problems with hypnosis may surface if and only if this 
special state of consciousness is abused. This reflects 
significant support for the use of hypnosis. Ths argumen- 
tation ar jinst the application of hypnosis in ths 
classr 1, in the minds of those with actual ^ first-hand 
experience with hypnosis^^ would be analogous to rejection 
of the use of a baseball bat for the ball game since it 
could be used as a bludgeon. 

Those respondents without first-hand experience with 
hypnosis either had nothing to contiibute wh#fi asked 
about their perception* of the politics of hypnosis, or 
expra&&ed concern that classroom hypnosis could represent 
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(a) ©n Invasion of privacy or <b) « springboard for stu- 
dent complaints. 

Thm discussion thus fur in this Motion has concsrnsd 
ItssXf vith what sight hm callsd ths nicropolitics of 
individual opinion* On a largar pXan«, ths quastion of 
acodaaic fraadoa and laval of clasaroos autonomy bacoaas 
ralavant, as discuasad abova. It is typically tha casa 
that, whan ona conaidara thaaa factora, tha profassional 
aducational conoarn ia with aubjact sattar Ca*g., do wa or 
do wa not taach opontanaoua ganarotion and avolutionary 
thaory coaqually?), and not with tha tachniquas of 
taoching. Tha aalaction of tha arroy of andragogicol 
tachniquas is usuolly laft up to tha instructor's iaogina- 
tiva <and of tan tha institution's fiscal) raaourcas. 

Isogina a acanario of a foculty aasbar undar fire 
from hls/har administration for tha anploymant of hypno- 
sis in tha classrooM. Ona would axpact tha faculty 
member ^s dafansa to rast on quaations of acadamic fraadom 
and tha absanca of damonatratad odvaraa affacta from 
hypnosis. In this scanario^ it is of coursa oasumad that 
tha instructor is not chargad with any soaff ^ f j .c 
wrongdoings, but rothar with tha usa of hypnoais in tha 
classroom par sa > Ona would axpact that if, a.g», hyp- 
nosis had baan allagaily usad as an instrumant of foul 
pl£sy, than tha foulnass of tha daads and not at least 
©xclusiveiy - - ths tool for such play would come under at- 
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tack. If Q CQStt woro to hm madm that hypnosis soRHhow 
generated Crath^r than vi«r«ly facilitated) untoward 
faculty behavior, a reaaonably trua test of its political 
potential would obtain. Fortunately, no such teat appears 
to have taken placa. 

With apparent visions of fierce lightning bolts 
aenocingly energing froa the evil prestidigitator's tainted 
phalanges* on emotional caste of furrowed brows and 
nonacceptance appears to have permeated the cogitations 
of the uninitiated. This ixage, although perhaps overly 
draaatic, in many ways typifies the depth of eaotionol 
reaction evidenced by those with inadequate knowledge of 
the differentiation between hypnotic technique and hypno- 
tic application options. If he had his way, the one 
respondent who reported at one ties having dealt with a 
potential student complaint would absolutely not permit 
any student participation in classroom hypnosis. However, 
this respondent would permit lectures and demonstrations 
as long os they did not use students. Furthermore, this 
respondent (one of the high-level administrators) would 
permit the use of hypnosis for instruction under certain 
conditions ( ses Pol icy Isipl icat ions and Recoiii^^indations 
below) including a **more private setting" than a 
classroom. . 
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Thm physical concentration of hypnotic activity in 
onm "center'* on caiipue, with an oeteneibie professional in 
charge, arose independently as an important placating 
elexent in two of the interviews for this Fracticum. 
Perhaps the presumption of greater control over the insti- 
tutionally related employment of the hypnotic state is an 
adequate precondition for its academic institution for 
some. This will be dealt with further in the final sec- 
tion below. 

In most, cases, however^ respondents remained either 

nonemotional (or wel l-disguised> during the interviews, or 
were noticeably positive in their approach. With the 
exception of that administrator who reportedly dealt with 
a potential student complaint, there was a positive corre- 
lation between exposure to hypnosis and degree of 
positiveness (evidenced by smiles and nodding of the head 
up and down during germaine discussion) with r«ispect to 
hypnosis' application in the classroom. 

Range of Potential Official Response 

All respondents were asked how they would handle a 
hypothetical student complaint that his/her instructor 
"messed up my mind*' with hypnosis. The approaches to this 
Bc&naxio li^eemed to vary as a function of the x; espondcrnt ' «> 
position more than as a function of the individual respon- 
dent him/herself. Close to both of the extremes of 
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thm hiersrchy of renpondttnts ^ thm nusib«r of similor cow- 
plaint reports app«cir«d to b9 of gr«ot inportanc®. If 
only onm •tud^nt iiQd« q coMplQint, one r««pondont fait 
that th«r« WHS probably no niiod to m^mn talk with tho 
inatructor about It. 

As one wovas up tho acadeiRic hiararchy oaong the 
reapondanta, ganarally graotor willingnoaa to invaatigata 
(avan ona caaa) was avidancad, with succassivaly graatar 
attantion to tha objactivity of tha investigation. On© 
rathar consistantly raportad avanua of investigation was 
the conditions under which the hypnosis occurred. Did it 
involve volunteers or was it mandatory? Were waivers 
signed or not? Had the class been forewarned or was th© 
hypnosis "sprung** on thea? 

Tt is noteworthy that in no case was tha proposed 
official response an automatic condemnation of the use of 
hypnosis in tha classroom. In almost ail cases an invas- 
tigotion — appropriote in any case of a potentially legi- 
timate complaint was seen as tha necessary official 
avenue of response. 

Regardless of the sophistication of tha investiga- 
tion, it become clear that there ware conditions (idio-- 
syncratic as they might have been to the respondent) under 
which a student may be construed to have had a legiti- 
nata grievance. It is therefore appropriate to discuss 
the range of possible caveats and safeguards which. 
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if judiciously synthsisizod, m^y rmBuXt in an od«qu«t©Iy 
di«fQrn6ibl« and utilitarian policy on the use of hypnosis 
in consunity coll«igii instruction. 

Policy Implications and ReooMwendations 

An adequate policy on the use of hypnosis in 
cosiKunity college instruction must recognize the 
importance of the topic to which it speaks* and provide 
sufficient checks, balances, and other safeguards to help 
ensure the proper, safe, professional and constructive 
execution of the state (hypnosis) while not simultaneously 
so diluting it so as to render it worthlessly impotent. 
No^st respondents, when prodded appropriately, generated 
meaningful and generally consistent caveats for inclusion 
in such a policy. 

While the last question in the semistructured inter- 
view specifically requested policy recommendations, many 
of the deliberations and factors reflected below derived 
from other portions of the interviews. It was rare for 
the respondents to discuss the andragogical application of 
so controversial a state of consciousness as hypnosis 
without frequently referring to those conditions under 
which such application would be palatable. 

Locus of hypnotic instruction. It was noted above 
thot two of the respondents suggested that hypnotic acti- 
vity might be limited to an hypnosis center or to be an 
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adjunct e«rvic« in perhope q school ""h It^orning resources 
contar. Argunants in favor of f&uch o propoeol would r@st 
on greater control end parhopa on afficiancy aa wall. 
Such Q cantar could Indaad axiat undar cloae adviniatro- 
tiva scrutiny » and could "procasa'* savaral claaaaa of 
studanta at once. 

Counterorguiienta here include the unovoidabla lack of 
individualization of hypnotic indue ion approach, suggaa* 
tion phraaaology, and suggestion subject matter. 

Knowledgeable, detailed individualization of hypnotic 
induction approach is reported to be a aajor facilitating 
factor in hypnotic suggestion effectiveness! one word 
inappropriately used in an hypnotic suggestion can render 
the suggestion ineffective; and of course suggestions 
employing or instilling aeaory of factual material should 
emanate from subject matter experts, not merely wall- 
trained hypnotic operators (Freedman ond Freadman, 1982)* 

A middle ground one between pure group hypnosis 
end fully individualized procedures is available. If 
subject matter specialists were trained in the proper use 
of hypnosis, they could do small-group (e.g.^ one clasa) 
ond/or individual hypnosis employing accurate factual 
moterial* The college or district odministrat ion could 
provide guidelines (such as those proposed below) as 
policy prerequisites for the use of hypnosis in tha 
classroom. At the same time, for those instructors who 
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would want th«ir stuc^nts to hav# thu benefits of hypno«i6 
but who could not ot >uld not wish to laarn hypnotic 
technique ond lo^gfi^tics, a «uppl«ii9ntiiry center on compuc 
«oy be created for leee fooueed but nevertheleee utilitar«> 
ion eftployeent of inetructlonal hypnoeia. 

Content of hypnotic innt ruction . One muat «9lao deal 
with the details of the application of this altered state 
of consciouenees, Would it be used to enhance nesory? To 
enhance study skills? To enhance test-taking skills? To 
simply assist in freeing the student from distractions 
during study or aoadesic performance? To actually be the 
state of consciousness during the instructional session 
(e.g.^ lscture>? 

One highly-placed respondent insisted that, while 
hypnosis as a study-skills enhancer would be totally acce- 
ptable, to uss hypnosis to assist in test-taking skills 
would be aleost sinful. The argumentation here was that 
in the "real world," performance was typically not facili- 
tated by hypnosis, and that such facilitation would give 
those 3usceptible to it an unfair and unrealistic advan- 
tage . 

Current memory theory, however, indicates that once a 
;Ke»ory tracQ hn& been Qstsblishad in long-tern sies^ory. It 
is not forgotten (Hilgard, Atkinson and Atkinson, 1979, P. 
22S) . A failure of recall is typically due to a tempos 
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rory Qbsonc« of appropriate KS»ory ouvs or dxim to othor 
int^rf •rencci or •aotional ly-r«lat«d factors. Consoquantly 
it ia fait that anhancing tast-taking and ralatad parfor- 
aanca would bm an appropriata inatructional intarvantion • 
It i a tharaf ora raconaandad . 

Nona of tha othar potantial applicatlona of hypnoaia 
to coaaunity oollaga inatruotion wara arguad againat in 
any of tha intarviawa or othar raaaarch applicabla to this 
Practicua. It ia felt that aaaantially any hypnotically- 
ralatad instructional intarvantion which would haralassly 
anhanca laarning and/or andragogical parforaanca ahould ba 
with:.!! tha ranga of accaptabla hypnotic applications. 

Profassional hvpnoaia, Ona of tha aost frequently 
voicad policy racoaaandationa and a point alludad to 
above waa that any instructora eaploying the hypnotic 
state should have training by a professional. The problein 
hare is that in California (and, to the writer^s 
knowledge, in all other states) there exists no foraal 
licanaure for hypnotists per se . While it is true that 
licensed aental and physical health professionals such as 
psychologists^ psychiatrista, marriage and faaily counse- 
lors, physicians, and dentists may use the therapeutic 
intervention augmentation of hypnosis, that ;;anction does 
not iwply that they are professionals in the uss of hyp- 
nosis. Few, if any, professional curricula include <s hyp-- 
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noGie co»pon»nti in Califarnia, *«ntal and physical 
health prof ossionols who umm hypnosis typically l«iarn 
hypnotic ii<ithods and associatod factors froM non~ licensed 
hypnotists (Frsodsan and Frtssdnan, 1962). Tho nodal hyp 
nosis curriculum inv ./iv«s hypnotic history ^ thsory , 
dangsirs, tssts, and prs and post hypnotic phsnonsna as 
woll as the actual tvchniquiis for hypnotic induction. 

In th« abssnc€i of formal lic«nsurs for hypnotists (at 
Isast in California), ths identification of a professional 
in hypnosis is difficult at bast. A policy requiring soss 
Isvsl of training by a professional hypnotist would be 
either essentially uninterpretable or would have to define 
a profsffisional within the policy itself. 

It is of course appropriate that instructors of hyp- 
nosis be able to denonstrate not only competence at hypno- 
SIB induction, but also knowledge of pitfalls, common and 
uncommon physical and psychological reactions to the 
state, and so on. It is therefore recommended that the 
Superintendont of Public Instruction (or equivalent ) con - 
yens a panel to identify all those competencies 
appropriate to an instructor of hypnosis, and then that 
the college/district personnel and licensure and creden 
tialing mechanism require that hypnotic instruction derive 
exclusively from those instructors meeting those criteric^. 

It would then be appropriate to require that any 
in^structor wishing to employ hypnosis provide proof that 
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he or mhm had succisa^aif ul ly coi3ipl«t.«d a coursii of inetruc 
tion in hypnosis with one of thss^ "accrdditdd" instruc- 
tor A . 

Knowj^^dg^ and consi^pt , Es»»ntially oil r^ispondonts 
felt that no student should torn involved with instructiono 
hypnosis without his or hsr knowledge «nd consent. It is 
therefore recommended thot oil students who soy be pro- 
vided with the opportunity for instructions! hypnosis be 
so sdvised at minimum one week prior to the hypnotic 
Induction; thst each student be permitted to refuse expe- 
rience with the hypnotic state without penalty; and that 
ench student wishing to avail him or herself of the hypno 
tic benefits be required to sign a consent/waiver form 
indicating:, at minimum^ <a) consent to be hypnotized for 
instructional purposes; <b) knowledge that such consent i 
optional; (c) that the instructor, institution, or gover- 
ning body would be held harmless for consequential 
damages; and (d) knowledge that refusal to sign the 
consent /wai ver form would not result m any formal 
p«na i t y . 

Furthermore, any student who has not yet reached the 
nm* of najorlty should be required to have such a waiver 
•:i':?p.ed by his or her parent or guardian fccfcrs bsing 
tei^posed to instruct ionsi hypnosis. 

Academic f ree^9 g > Final iy , a pc 1 icy on the in - 
stiurtional applications of hypnosis suould contain a 
^tatisment of philosophy indicating recognition of hypno- 



«is OS Q 1 «gi t iNtcitQi tool to enhoncii learning, and as such 
hypnosis should bs avoilabls to thoss instructors i^xlling 
to sxposo th«»»solv«i8 to ad^quats training ond capable of 
maturely snploying the state of hypnosis in an instruc- 
tions! mode. 

Conclusion 

It is quite possible perhaps probable that some 
sa^or areas have been untouched in this exposition of po- 
licy recosRendations end guidelines on the application of 
hypnosis to consunity college instruction. Policy evolves 
as a joiii jnction of objective subject matter and sub- 
jective policy writers. It is therefore dynamic not only 
in its genesis, but in its lifetime as well. 

It was not the intent of this Prscticun to be able to 
present fully polished, infinitely defensible, and 
universally acceptable policy recommendations and guide- 
lines. Rather, this work may serve as a discussion docu- 
ment a useful springboard and foundation for a given 
college, district'a, state's, or country^s elucidated 
policy on instructional hypnosis. 

It is evident that ^lypnosis has its place in ths 
sducationol arsenal . What currently remains is the ne- 
ccc5ity for that piece to be formalized in the interests 
of safsty* effectiveness, and ultimately improved ins- 
truction - 
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